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Hysterical characters can seldom render a full story, they tell 
an aspect, a part, whatever suits their needs of the moment, 
engaging in what might be called unintentional lying. 

Elisabeth Young-Bruehl, The Anatomy of Prejudices 'j 

This essay examines several documentary films, all of which share the same intc 
textual goal; to critique and ultimately rebut the progressive political ideas foui 
in films directed by Michael Moore. The complete cycle of politically conserv 
five documentaries include Michael &Me (Elder 2004), FahrenHype 9/11 (Peterst 
2004), Celsius 41.11 (Knoblock 2004), Michael Moore Hates America (Wilsc 
2004), and Manufacturing Dissent (Caine & Melnyk 2007). The films displa 
eral common traits: personal attacks against Moore; the calling into question 
ideology, motives, and seriousness as a filmmaker; interviews with predomi. 
Republican government officials and conservative media pundits; and a tenaenc 
to use Moore’s documentary strategies against him. The anti-Moore films als 
misconstrue, mischaracterize, and seemingly misunderstand Moore’s respectii 
critiques of corporate capitalism (Roger & Me), gun culture (Bowling for Colim 
bine), and the administration of George W. Bush (Fahrenheit 9/11). The failure 
the conservative films to address coherently their selected subject matter is n 
byproduct of ideological bias, I argue. Instead, the false spectacle of intefte- 
debate, as it appears in these reactionary films, demonstrates a constitutive tea 
ture of their political discourse. That is to say, the films deploy the formal appear 
ance of political debate for a contradictory end: to deny outright an encounter wit! 
political difference and thereby to refuse any serious consideration of the iss 
ideas, or arguments expressed by a political opponent. 

In psychoanalysis, there is a clinical term used to describe a person wh 
speech employs excess, spectacle, or contradiction for the purpose of avoiding ai 
rect dialogue: hysteria. Although the term hysterical has appeared in the press 
relative frequency in recent years to describe the Tea Party movement as w< 
the histrionic displays of such conservative media figures as Sarah Palin and G.enr 
Beck, no serious attempt has been made to link conservative political rheto 
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hysterical discourse. This is precisely my intent; to explain how contemporary con¬ 
servative ideology, at least as it appears in a small selection of films, manifests in 
a form analogous to that of hysteria. For Jacques Lacan, hysterical discourse iden¬ 
tifies a form of speech, a social bond, constituted by a peculiar understanding of 
the relationship between knowledge and desire, specifically, a desire not to know, 
an enjoyment located in a safe haven of ignorance. Lacan’s theory of hysterical dis¬ 
course, I argue, not only illuminates a certain rhetorical and aesthetic tendency 
operative throughout the anti-Moore films; it may also offer a productive frame¬ 
work for broader considerations of contemporary right-wing media and political 
representation. Typified by talk-radio hosts like Rush Limbaugh and Fox News 
commentators like Sean Hannity and Bill O’Reilly, conservative political media is 
most often assailed by critics for its overt biases, for the propagation of a moralistic 
ideology undeterred by facts, logic, counterarguments, or prevailing science. In the 
seemingly insular world of conservative media, or what Kathleen Hall Jamieson 
and Joseph N. Cappella term the “echo chamber,” political arguments derive their 
veracity not from evidence but from repetition (75). An analysis of conservative 
media through the lens of hysterical discourse, as I offer here, reveals a different 
set of concerns. In hysterical discourse, the fundamental bias demonstrated by the 
hysteric is the disavowal of enjoyment, specifically, the enjoyment derived from 
leveling attacks on an authority figure. In the process, hysterical discourse simu¬ 
lates dialogue or debate but in a manner that maintains a fundamental barrier 
against any significant exchange between self and (an antagonistic) other. 

I begin with a discussion of documentary form in the context of Lacan’s theory 
of discourse. Lacan understands any search for or expression of knowledge as ir¬ 
revocably linked to issues of desire and enjoyment, a dynamic Lacan explains 
through what he terms the four discourses. When applied to documentary form, 
Lacan’s discursive theory offers new insights into Moore’s particular brand of po¬ 
litical satire, as well as into the hysterical inversion of Moore’s documentary style 
by his conservative respondents. The second-half of the essay, then, turns to a close 
reading of several anti-Moore films, in which I theorize hysterical discourse, mani¬ 
fested in the conservative films, as a simulacrum of debate intent on the denial of 
political difference. 

DESIRE AND DOCUxMENTARY FORM 

Documentary films appear to share a closer connection to the historical world than 
their fictional counterparts. Compilations of historical footage, “first person” ob¬ 
servation of historical events and actors, expert commentary offered in interviews 
]about contemporary subjects — any of these and other modes of documentary dis- 
:course may produce an aura of credibility for viewing audiences. Still, there are 
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many reasons to remain suspicious about the veracity of any given documentary 
presentation. Most immediately, a filmmaker’s biases may skew a film’s perspe 
tive according to predetermined ideological assumptions. The formal similariti 
between documentary and fiction film also suggest reasons for viewer skepticism. 
Non-fiction and fiction films rely on similar cinematic techniques (cinematog 
raphy, lighting, editing, narration, etc.), and the existence of shared conventions 
between documentary and fiction film has led some critics to deny any clear dis 
tinction between the two. 

Apart from the ontological limitations inherent in the documentary genre, ho\ 
ever, the more pertinent issue for this essay is the manner by which specific doeu 
mentary films make appeals to truth. The inability to offer objective or comprehen 
sive accounts of the world does not prevent a film from appealing to its audience’s 
desire to apprehend the world as it really exists. For Elisabeth Cowie, any general 
limitations ascribed to documentary filmmaking merely identify the genre’s mos 
appealing quality; ambiguity. As Cowie writes in Recording Reality, Desiring th 
Real, “Documentary’s selection and ordering of the images and sounds of reali 
constitute an account of the world”; yet, this very selection and ordering also pro¬ 
duces “a loss of the real in [documentary’s] narratives of reality” (i). The ambiguo 
status of documentary representation, in Cowie’s estimation, produces a desirable 
impasse for audiences. Documentary “figures both in the discourse of science, as a 
means of obtaining the knowable in the world, and in the discourse of desire, as 
wish to know the truth of the world, represented by the question invariably po: 
to the actuality film, is this true?” (9). In Cowie’s explicitly Lacanian account, i 
constitutes a desirable feature of the documentary medium rather than an ont< 
logical failure in need of correction. 

For Cowie, accordingly, there are a variety of formal strategies by which a doc 
mentary filmmaker may approach the ambiguities inherent to representation, and, 
likewise, different opportunities to elicit audience desire in response to what a 
documentary presents, or fails to present, to them. Cowie locates an appropriat 
theoretical framework to address this dynamic in Lacan’s theory of discourse, spe¬ 
cifically the four discursive situations (master, analyst, university, hysteric) devel 
oped throughout Seminar XVII: The Other Side of Psychoanalysis. In the seminar 
Lacan considers the various ways in which ambiguity, and hence desire, emerges 
in social contexts relative to the interaction between a speaker and receiver. “Each 
discourse,” Cowie explains, “is a communication whereby an agent addresses an 
other to a certain effect, a product, in the addressee—an understanding, which 
might produce a responding action” (104). The communication between speake 
and addressee formulated in the four discourses does not amount to a back-and 
forth dialogue; Lacan conceives of discourse less as a reciprocal exchange between 
equals and more as a case of action and reaction, in which a speaker’s performance 
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(authoritative, humble, belligerent, etc.) precipitates and delimits the range of re¬ 
actions available to a respondent. For Cowie, then, Lacan’s four discourses provide 
abstract accounts of social situations analogous to the various kinds of appeals that 
documentary films make to their audiences. 

Although the term ambiguity does not figure prominently in Lacan’s elabora¬ 
tion of the four discourses, it nevertheless provides a useful conceptual lens by 
which we may begin to account for the abstract complexity of Lacan’s theory. The 
master’s discourse, for instance, makes no explicit allowance for ambiguity. This is 
not to say that a speech-act offered in the guise of mastery will not produce am¬ 
biguous results, but only that this discourse operates under the presumption of 
unambiguous access to truth. In the master’s discourse, as Lacan conceives it, an 
otherwise fallible human being enjoys an unassailable position of authority granted 
to him or her by a hegemonic institution, which Lacan formalizes as follows: 


, In a religious setting, a man who wears clerical garb and speaks from the pulpit 
■' draws his authority from the master signifier (Si) of religion. Beneath the surface, 
the priest remains a divided subject {$), no different from the congregants who sit 
- in the mass. The string of signifiers (Sa) that emerge from a priest’s performance 
before an audience, then, is secondary to the authoritative site from which the 
speech originates; to the extent that a priest’s speech enacts the master’s discourse, 
his speech reiterates a truth never placed in doubt, always already validated by the 
master signifier. The string of other signifiers, or what Lacan also terms knowledge, 
provides the necessary content for the master’s speech, but entails no independent 
; value of its own. As Lacan put it, “A real master doesn’t desire to know anything at 
. all—he desires that things work” {SXVII 24). The master’s discourse then produces 
in its audience an experience of surplus enjoyment (a). The {objet petit) a identifies 
the surplus effects of the master’s speech: whether positive, negative, or indifferent, 
the congregants’ emotional reactions derive from their position relative to the so- 
' cial situation. (Written together, moving from left to right to indicate the path of 
„ speech from speaker to receiver, the explicit content appears above the bar and the 
. •' implicit or unconscious content underneath.) 

It may be helpful to offer two points of clarification before continuing further. 
, .First, despite the abstraction of social experience into formal terms, Lacan empha- 
'. sizes the ambiguities attendant to social exchange as a driving force of the social. 
. .“What Lacan calls ‘discourse,’” Slavoj 2 izek explains, “is not simply a specific form 
of speech but the underlying structure of the social link that situates the speaker 
and the addressee” (83). Rather than a rigid or deterministic account of social dis- 
:ourse, Lacan’s schema instead stresses the unpredictability of social bonds. As 
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Paul Verhaeghe explains, failures of communication often result from the fo 
context within which speech emerges and aims at an elusive target: “Every 
course is an open-ended structure, in which the open-endedness functions 
causal factor” (23). 

Second, Lacan’s theory presumes a comparative discourse analysis. We 
draw inevitable comparisons and contrasts from an examination of any r' ‘ ’ 
discourse in relation to the others. Each of the four discourses includes the 
four terms—master signifier (Si), knowledge (S2), the subject ($), and surplus eiij, 
ment (a) — arranged in different relationships depending on who occupies thep 
of agent or primary speaker. In the case of the master’s discourse, and maint; 
our religious example, the priest assumes authority under the master signifier 
spite his existence as a divided or barred subject ($) no different from his con 
gants. The priest need not even believe his own words in order for his speech to 
effective: “The concrete subject-master is instituted by the signifier, and dra^ 
power not from any of his or her inner abilities, but solely from the signifier'i 
(Zupancic 160). The symbolic title is the only guarantee of the priest’s authoritai 
speech; thus, the master’s discourse offers a formal reiteration of Lacan’s ndti 
that “a signifier is what represents the subject to another signifier” {Ecrits 694) 
university discourse, in contrast to the master, knowledge (S2) inhabits the p 
leged position from which speech originates, and this structural change hast 
responding effects on any social setting that deploys this discourse. Most imm 
ately, university discourse (which we may treat as synonymous with science 
capitalism) engages directly with ambiguity, posing questions in order to be 
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understand the world (S2 a). In contrast to the explicit denial of ambiguity fo 

in the master’s discourse, Lacan’s conception of university discourse theorj 
hierarchical system that takes the form of free and open inquiry, an approach 
might say, that turns what is ambiguous, and the corresponding desire to iden' 
or understand what has hitherto remained obscured, into its modus operandi. 

In his documentary films, Moore personifies an investigator in search fo 
swers that would explain an unsolved problem; economic decline {Roger and. 
gun violence {Bowlingfor Columbine), the “war on terror” {Fahrenheit 9/11), fi 
of the health care industry {Sicko), or the limits of capitalism {Capitalism: A 
Story). Moore also personalizes his subjects by frequently appearing on^' 
and offering subjective commentary in voice-over narration, stylistic flo 
that have won him both praise and criticism. Nevertheless, whatever biases 
Moore’s agenda, they lack the explicit claims to truth exemplified by the priesi 
precisely the kind of social dynamic that Lacan theorizes as university dis^*' 

In university discourse, the master signifier operates implicidy and without ( 
acknowledgment. No research project or “search for knowledge” operates .0 
tively, separate from the conventions, contexts, economics, or power relatio 
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that determine what counts as a worthwhile agenda and which likewise defines 
what counts as knowledge. Lacan maintains a pessimistic appraisal of university 
discourse, despite, or rather because of, its claim to seek objectively after knowl¬ 
edge. Seminar XVII followed closely after the political turmoil of May 1968, and 
Lacan saw his contemporary setting as one marked by a shift, Zizek writes, to “new 
forms of domination in which scientific discourse serves to legitimize the relations 
of domination” (83). In university discourse, Lacan describes students as the by¬ 
products {$), rather than the benefactors, of this new system of domination: “In the 
articulation that I describe as the university discourse the fl is in the place of what? 
In the place, let’s say, of the exploited in the university discourse, who are easy to 
recognize—they are the students” {XVII 147-48). 


The educational apparatus, in its liberal accumulation of knowledge, aims at an 
impossible object: the unexplained, undiscovered, or heretofore ambiguous ob¬ 
ject (a). University discourse thereby assumes no direct access to truth and deper¬ 
sonalizes the position of power from which it “speaks,” To the extent that societies 
have likewise transitioned away from traditional forms of authority (i.e., religion, 
monarchy, feudalism) and have embraced a more democratic playing field, truth 
becomes the provenance of depersonalized experts. As Todd McGowan argues, the 
emergence of university discourse, rather than deposing the master, actually makes 
him less vulnerable to attack by giving him the title and position of expert, a more 
difficult position to rebel against (181). 

The topic of expertise returns us explicitly to the disciplinary concerns of docu¬ 
mentary film. Since an expert does not speak in the name of truth but rather offers 
a chain of signifiers intent on an objective explanation of the world—a explanation 
ostensibly based upon interpretation rather than on presumed access to transcen¬ 
dental truth—the most obvious path of “rebellion” against an expert is the one that 
raises doubts either about the expert herself or about her methodology. In this sce¬ 
nario, an allegation of bias, which makes little sense as a rejoinder against mastery, 
is an entirely appropriate critique leveled at expert speech. An allegation of bias 
seeks to demonstrate a failed correspondence between a general goal (to obtain ob¬ 
jective knowledge) and the more particular means by which this goal is pursued. 
Yet, we here encounter the limited terms of response available to challenge ex¬ 
pert knowledge; critiques of expertise offered in terms of bias necessarily assume 
fhe possibility of objective knowledge by judging any individual expert or method 
against the fantasy of its attainment. A more robust account of expertise, offered by 
Lacan’s formulation of university discourse, includes not only an identification of 
the divide between bias and knowledge but also of the impasse between the expert’s 
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biases and the enjoyment derived from the pursuit of knowledge, an enjoymen 
separate from and irreducible to concerns regarding objectivity. In other won 
the pursuit of knowledge, regardless of any prejudices or assumptions that guid 
its process, engages in the ambiguities of the material world and thereby carries im 
plicit potential ^0T jouissance to the extent that such ambiguities emerge indepe 
dently from the predilections or purposes of any given expert. 

Lacans formulation of university discourse actually anticipates many of the c 
tiques that serious film critics and scholars offer in response to Moore’s early docu 
mentary films (which predate and differ significantly from the hysterical conserva 
tive reactions). Whether positive or negative, scholarly reactions to Moore’s wor 
generally divide into two separate camps: one that identifies inappropriate biases 
in Moore’s approach, and another that overlooks these biases in preference for his 
explicit embrace of ambiguity. In either case, the critical appraisal of Moore’s wo 
remains thoroughly ensconced in the logics of university discourse, in contras 
as we will see, with the more spectacular rebellion proffered by Moore’s hysteri' 
opponents. 


SATIRICAL DIALOGUE AND ITS APPEARANCES 


0 




Prior to the conservative backlash against Moore and his documentaries, ma 
stream film critics raised serious concerns about the filmmaker’s embrace 
spectacle at the presumed cost of historical objectivity. Moore’s first foray 
documentary film, Roger & Me, charts the economic decline of Flint, Michi 
following the decision by General Motors to move many of its production plan 
from Flint and other U.S. cities to Mexico. Moore personalizes the expose by posi 
tioning Roger Smith, then chairman of GM, as his primary antagonist. Moore 
repeatedly to gain an audience with Smith, and his Sisyphean journey provides the 
film with its culminating case of satirical irony: while Smith celebrates with othe 
GM employees at an extravagant Christmas party, we also see unemployed r 
dents of Flint evicted from their homes and left vulnerable to the winter cold. 

Apart from the caricature of Smith as an out-of-touch Scrooge, as well as Rcig 
& Me’s questionable chronology of events charting Flint’s economic decline 
identified first by Harlan Jacobson in Film Comment), many critics express serious 
objections about Moore’s treatment of everyday people in the film. In her re 
Pauline Kael takes issue with Moore’s reliance on impromptu interviews, in whi 
Moore catches individuals by surprise and poses difficult questions to them, 
while the camera rolls. As Kael laments, Moore “deadpans his way through in 
views with an assortment of unlikely people, who are used as stooges, as filler 
(91). When Moore corners Miss Michigan, Kaye Rafko, during her visit to Flin 
Rafko’s inability to offer thoughtful answers to Moore’s question about the city 
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economic woes reveal neither her naivete nor her lack of empathy, Kael argues. 

e scene merely provides Moore the opportunity to project an image of himself 
as the film’s only champion of the working class. Matthew Bernstein likewise in¬ 
terprets Moore’s interviews as a simulacrum of dialogue, one that masks Moore’s 
otherwise complete control over the film’s didactic exposition. “Every encounter,” 
Bernstein finds, “serves to illustrate Moore’s preconceived thesis about the people 
on the camera and their milieu. There is no possibility of contradicting his position 
or creating nuances around it” (ii). 

These criticisms of Moore’s first feature-length documentary presciently iden¬ 
tify a tendency that would continue throughout his later films. Moore will continue 
to provoke impromptu interactions with unsuspecting individuals with the clear 
aim to validate his perspective to the exclusion of others.^ Yet, even if there is little 
doubt about Moore’s strategic intentions, his ideological biases do not translate 
into unequivocal conclusions. Interestingly, Moore’s defenders frequently praise 
his films precisely for their embrace of ambiguity. Countering audiences’ expecta¬ 
tion for “straight truth,” Moore offers a more complicated “satirical truth,” Miles 
Orvell writes (i6). In Roger & Me, Moore’s unsuccessful quest to locate Smith, not 
to mention his on-screen persona as a beleaguered interrogator, for Orvell, places 
Moore in the position of a “powerless subject” (17). For Douglas Kellner, Moore 
avoids clear answers in favor of depicting the complex intersection of social, cul¬ 
tural, economic, and ideological factors that both constitute and complicate his 
subject matter. In Bowling for Columbine, Moore offers no definitive solution to 
resolve gun violence in the U.S.; the film rather tracks a series of loose connec¬ 
tions between “U.S. history and military actions, guns, the media, and violence” 
and avoids any definitive conclusions (142). As in Roger and Me, many of the ideas 
raised by Moore in Bowling for Columbine derive from interviews with an assort¬ 
ment of characters, none of whom can provide Moore with concrete answers to his 
questions. 

While the different perspectives on Moore’s documentary practices might sug¬ 
gest an interpretive impasse, we should note that the two positions are not neces¬ 
sarily oppositional: critics focus on the (biased) causes of what appears on-screen, 
and apologists focus on the (ambiguous) outcomes. Accordingly, I suggest that 
Moore’s films are best understood by combining the two perspectives into a single, 
comprehensive reading: Roger & Me and Bowling for Columbine display Moore’s 
biased political perspective, but only to the extent that he provokes the appearance 
of nonsense in prevailing social and cultural systems, thereby resulting in the films’ 
ambiguous conclusions. Moore’s bias takes the form of a satirical attack on the 
establishment that does not presume to locate concrete solutions; he neither pro¬ 
motes socialism over capitalism in Roger & Me, nor does he prescribe a compre¬ 
hensive ban on firearms in Bowling for Columbine. The primary product of Moore’s 
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documentary discourse, then, is his documentation of individual subjects who| 
the capacity to understand or explain their own social situations. 

What the two critical camps describe, but only separately and in part, 
two sides of university discourse. In a discursive situation that seeks knowledj 
the sake of knowledge (S2), unstated biases (Si) inevitably will guide the pr 
Since university discourse disavows the notion of absolute truth and seeks’ 
partial objects (a), the educational (by)products of this process will remain ir 
herent ($), unable to offer totalizing explanations of what they have learne 
what Lacan calls a student). 

— - 

Si $ 

The product of university discourse, epitomized by Roger & Me and Bowling 
Columbine, is the speech of divided subjects, that is, subjects whose incoherj 
speech proves symptomatic of broader systems of signification in which the| 
implicated but which they fail to understand and cannot explain. Moore aii 
documentary lens at aspects of society and cultural life that have otherwise; 
unexamined, while his disheveled on-screen persona serves to avoid the authc 
tive appearance of expertise. Functioning as an “avatar of enjoyment” in his att 
on the establishment, McGowan writes, “Moore succeeds as an activist filmr 
[when] he mobilizes the enjoyment of the spectator and works to align this e. 
ment with increased freedom and equality” against corporate and other 
interests (184-85). In this manner, Moore does not escape the limits of unh 
discourse, but his satire at least draws attention to that discourse’s operation. 

DISPROPORTIONATE RESPONSE(s) AND 
HYSTERICAL DISAPPEARANCE 

Central to each of the anti-Moore films is an overriding skepticism concerh 
Moore’s trustwortliiness. Ad hominem attacks critiquing Moore’s character'] 
claiming to locate some case of hypocrisy that should diminish his authority oc 
throughout the cycle of conservative films. We are told that Moore was a failr 
in his time as editor of the magazine Mother Jones {Manufacturing Dissent)^ 
self-loathing after supporting Ralph Nader in his bid for the presidency m) 
and is lashing out at the Bush administration as a result {FahrenHype 9/11); he 
driven by a desire for money and success, and his claim to speak for the wc 
class is a ruse that obscures his elite status {Manufacturing Dissent, Michael 'M 
Hates America); and we cannot trust his arguments because he is ultimatel)Ci 
American {Michael & Me). As we have already seen, Moore also tends to pet^ 
alize his attacks on the establishment (e.g.. Smith in Roger & Me, Charlton He 
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in his capacity as spokesman for the National Rifle Association in Bowling for 
Columbine). Moore’s antagonists personify broader social or cultural problems, 
and these broader problems remain the primary aim of Moore’s investigation. 

: In the conservative films, as we will see, the character attacks on Moore, as they 
are presented to viewers, serve to discount the existence of the very problems that 
Moore’s films have otherwise brought to light. 

In Lacan’s account of hysterical discourse, the hysteric avoids (significant) 
interaction or dialogue through a false performance of skepticism. Explaining 
the hysteric’s skeptical relationship to authority, Lacan says, “As soon as you raise 
the question, ‘'What does So-and-so want?’ you enter the function of desire, and 
you produce the master signifier” in the manner of the hysteric {XVII 130). Lacan 
understands the hysteric’s speech as a spectacular performance in service of a dia¬ 
logic impasse, not an outright rebellion against authority but rather an appeal to 
authority that simultaneously seeks to undermine the hierarchical status quo. 

[The hysteric] wants the other to be a master, and to know a lot of things, but at 
the same time she doesn’t want him to know so much that he does not believe 
she is the supreme price of all his knowledge. In other words, she wants a master 
she can reign over. She reigns, and he does not govern. {XVII 129) 

The hysteric’s speech may be understood as an intersubjective address performed 
for an authoritative Other, in a manner that serves to resist, even as the perfor¬ 
mance affirms, the position of authority. 


a 


If : 


Lacan’s formalization clarifies the consequences of hysterical antagonism; knowl¬ 
edge emerges as a remainder, the refuse leftover from an attack on authority, rather 
than something valued in its own right. While Moore’s discourse takes explicit en¬ 
joyment in the production of knowledge and engagement with ambiguity in the 
material world, the hysterical “rebuttals” position Moore himself as the primary 
subject matter. By raising doubts about Moore’s intentions and qualifications as a 
filmmaker, the conservative responses avoid any direct encounter with the broader 
problems addressed in his films. 

Michael & Me begins as its director and star, conservative talk-radio host and 
political columnist Larry Elder, addresses the camera while he rounds a street 
corner in an inner-city neighborhood of Los Angeles. This film. Elder explains, 
• will serve as a direct rebuttal of Bowling for Columbine. Setting the stage in stark 
terms. Elder says, “I’m doing a documentary to address another documentary 
that was not only anti-gun, anti-self defense [...] but also anti-personal responsi¬ 
bility and ultimately anti-American.” Following this hyperbolic opening, the film 
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FIGURE 1. 


defense, the perils of government regulation of firearms, and the historical lih, 
between totalitarianism and an unarmed citizenry. Regardless of the viability'( 
these pro-gun arguments, the real oddity of this documentary made “to addr^- 
another documentary” is that no reasonable interpretation of Bowling for Colum^ 
bine would deem it anti-gun.^ 

The simplification of complex subject matter into moralistic binaries is an 
too common feature of contemporary political discourse. As Jane Bennett and 
Michael J. Shapiro describe the problem, moralism can be understood as an over^? 
simplified and excessive antagonism, “a style of speaking, writing, and thinking "V 
that is too confident about its judgments and thus too punitive in its orientation.to' 
others” (4). For political theorist George Lakoff, moralistic rhetoric emerges from vS? 
contradictory ideological paradigms: political progressives see society through the-’ 
lens of what Lakoff terms the “nurturing Parent,” which promotes general sodal" 
equity, while conservatives follow the model of a “strict Father,” which privilege , 
individualism and the reliance on definitive rules, regardless of the inequities that 
such rules may produce. Such exemplary accounts of moralism in political theo'ry,^^ 
which conceive of political antagonism as a derivative of prior ideological differ 
ences, cannot account fully for Elders harsh treatment of his political opponent,y; 
however. In Michael & Me, the stark rhetoric is less a product of ideological differ-'^ 
ence and more the result of an exaggerated, hysterical attempt to disqualify Moore 
as a viable speaker and authority figure. ~'f 

In an early scene in Michael & Me, Elder succeeds in catching Moore by sur-*’^ 
prise, on-camera, on a street corner. The brief conversation is heated and unpro-- 
ductive. Elder demands that Moore apologize to anyone who has ever defended ; 
themselves with firearms, since, according to Elder’s mischaracterization, Moores 
prescriptions against gun ownership would leave vast numbers of innocent people’ 
defenseless against criminals, home-invaders, and other threats. Since the im^: 
promptu interview ends almost as soon as it begins, Michael & Me later offers $ 
hypothetical (and animated) depiction of a presumably more thorough debate be-/ 
tween Elder and Moore, the latter caricatured to emphasize his sloppy appearance, 
and sizeable girth (Figure 1). 

Elder’s animated avatar poses several questions to his interlocutor; in response,/ 
Moore’s avatar stutters and stammers, unable to answer the barrage of questions: 

How many Americans are alive today as a result of using guns for defensiye'|| 

purposes? 

How do you explain the increase in violent crime in England after it outlawed-; 

handguns? 

Do you know the purpose of the 2nd Amendment? 


How do you explain the combination of lax gun laws and low murder rates in 
the State of Vermont? 

You seem to think there is less violence in Canada, but isn’t their suicide rate 
higher than ouTsl 

These and other rhetorical questions occur at a rapid-fire pace, emphasizing 
Moore’s complete inability to answer any questions, but Elder’s approach also ob¬ 
scures his own argument—-the film’s viewers may struggle to follow the train of 
thought. The battery of questions offered in Michael & Me demonstrates an inverse 
approach to dialogue compared to Roger & Me. Whereas Moore’s biased inter¬ 
views produce incoherent speech on the part of his respondents. Elder’s approach 
attempts to foreclose on the possibility of any response whatsoever. The sequence 
figures this problem by placing special emphasis on Moore’s body. Unable to offer 
thoughtful responses, his agitation increases as his body correspondingly shrinks 
in size until engulfed in his plus-size clothes (Figure 2). An enraged Moore finally 
- brandishes and fires a pistol at Elder before he is removed by security; the hypo- 
. ,thetical debate ends as unproductively as the on-camera encounter earlier in the 
:film. 

; The animated sequence imagines a debate whose successful conclusion involves 
the opposition’s literal disappearance from view. As Moore’s animated caricature 
; deflates before our eyes, the sequence depicts Moore as a blustering, hypocritical, 
•and ultimately unworthy adversary. Despite its staging of (what appears to be) a 
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FIGURE 2 , 


confrontational debate between opposing sides, the actual content of the exchari, 
is such that viewers unfamiliar with Moore, except as he is rendered here, will r 
main entirely ignorant of the position he holds and, perhaps even more signi 
candy, will receive no education about Elders own position due to the rapid-fi 
pace of the rhetorical questions. 

A common and consistent tendency emerges throughout the conservative fOr 


as they attack their opponent by offering an excess of details that obscure rathei 
than answer the issue at hand. Consider another example, FahrenHype g/n, whid 
offers numerous specific rebuttals of arguments first expressed in Fahrenheit g/n 
Moore’s scathing critique of the Bush administration’s domestic and foreign poll 
cies following the terrorist attacks of September ii, 2001. For example, while thi 
US. was engaged in wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, Moore explains in Fahrenhei 
g/11. Bush spent more time on vacation than any previous president, a derelictiqi 
of duty, as Moore sees it, demonstrating a lack of investment on Bush’s part whil 
serving as Commander-in-Chief. FahrenHype g/11 offers an entirely reasonable re 
buttal to Moore’s original argument. Interviews with several lawmakers and ad 
ministration officials explain that, while on his vacations away from the capitb 
Bush conducted numerous official meetings and phone-conferences, includih 
discussions with national security advisors. Bush was not derelict in his dutiej 
the argument goes, because he continued to work from Air Force One and on B 
private ranch in Texas. Despite this reasonable defense offered against Moore 
original allegation against Bush, an accompanying animated sequence severel 
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FIGURE 3. 


problematizes the argument’s dissemination. Focusing on a single summer vaca¬ 
tion, dozens of itinerary details appear On-screen describing meetings, phone calls, 
or other official activities that occurred during the trip (Figure 3). 

The text appears and then disappears so rapidly, in fact, that the sentences 
cannot be read in full when playing the sequence at its original speed. In an at¬ 
tempt to demonstrate the vast number of Bush’s official activities over a few days, 
the excessive speed of the display forecloses the possibility of comprehension— 
paradoxically, information, at least as it is displayed formally in this example, pre¬ 
cludes the production of knowledge. The formal representation of information in 
FahrenHype g/ii works against explanation rather than for it. 

Lacan theorizes that hysterical discourse produces knowledge or information as 
a byproduct of a more fundamental antagonism, reiterating a related point made 
in one of Freud’s infamous case studies. Indeed, Freud locates a hysterical episte¬ 
mology strikingly similar to the examples in Michael & Me and FahrenHype g/11 in 
his interactions with Dora in Fragment of An Analysis of a Case of Hysteria. Freud 
terms reactive reinforcement the over-investment in the expression or recounting of 
details that, while true enough on their own, nevertheless serve to obscure a more 
fundamental case of desire; “A string of reproaches against other people leads one 
to suspect the existence of a string of self-reproaches \vith the same content” (35). 
Dora describes events over several years in which her father and Frau K. conve- 


























niently visit the same location at the same time, presumably to continue their 
fair. Freud agrees with Dora’s explanation of the events, such as when her fath 
unexpectedly moves the family to Vienna, only to discover that the K’s have mov 
there as well—a sign, for Dora, that Frau K. and her father remain in surrep 
tious communication. Although Freud agrees with her observations, the energe 
manner by which she recounts and repeatedly returns to them reveals an uncoi 
scious pretext: Dora offers the interpretations of her father in an effort to avoid 
delay another, that of the analytic situation. Dora’s narratives are offered for Freu 
as an attempt to provide “facts” so thoroughly evidenced as to foreclose further disr 
cussion, to avoid any consideration of how her speech implicates her own desii 
(particularly her disavowed attraction to Frau K). As Freud explains, “It soon be 
comes evident that the patient is using thoughts of this kind, which the analysis 
cannot attack, for the purpose of cloaking others which are anxious to escape from 
criticism and from consciousness” (35).^ 

AGAINST DIFFERENCE 


Why does hysterical discourse emerge in the first place? What the hysteric r 
sists and uses his victimized status to avoid is “the act of experiencing pleasu 
or at least avowing the sexual nature of pleasure (Juan-David Nasio 5). “The > 
course of the hysteric,” Elizabeth Cowie writes, “addressed to the master as th 
one-supposed-to-know both makes and also breaks the master in that, desiring 
unsatisfaction, it is the desire to not know, and thus for the Master to not really 
know” (Cowie 106). Motivating this desire for ignorance is an unconscious de 
nial of sexual difference. “At a crucial moment in the life of the child,” Christopher 
Bollas writes, “in which his or her genital offers itself as the signifier of a desirin 
self, the hysteric erases it, eradicating the genital from psychic vision, replacing 
it with the smooth surface of the sexless torso” (21). In place of sexual pleasi 
Bollas continues, the hysteric idealizes a sexless, disembodied form of enjoyment 
(25). Adult experience, of course, will challenge this fantasmatic nostalgia, leading 
the hysteric to develop “a learning disorder of sorts” in which the hysteric responds 
to “sexuality’s disruptive presence by creating gaps in what he or she knows” (19) 
The disavowal of (sexual) difference thereby explains the hysteric’s troubled episte¬ 
mology: the hysteric’s “knowledge” is constituted by an unwillingness to accept the 
direct appearance of enjoyment, specifically the enjoyment derived from difference 
and all its attendant ambiguities. 

The hysteric’s refusal to accept the reality of sexual difference corresponds with 
the conservative films’ refusal to accept the reality of political difference. This ex 
plains why the conservative films marshal the hysterical preference for dissatisfac 
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tidn into the spectacle of false debates. On the surface, the conservative films seem 
entirely self-satisfied, confident that Moore is a charlatan whose blustering docu¬ 
mentaries offer no convincing reason to doubt the merits of market economies, 
individualism, or American exceptionalism. Even while taking the explicit appear¬ 
ance of debate, the films deny there is any need for deliberation in the first place. 
Just as the hysteric, Zizek writes, “is horrified at [the prospect of] being reduced to 
object,” the participants in hysterical documentaries appear incapable of taking 
a position, of expressing a political perspective that exists among a continuum of 
other possible viewpoints (89). As Veronique Voruz further clarifies, the hysteric 
“refuses to become one through the signifier” (176). 

A nostalgic desire to a return to a prelapsarian world prior to the stain of dif¬ 
ference provoked by Moore’s films informs the opening commentary of Michael 
Moore Hates America {MMHA). The film begins with broad questions concerning 
the motives and desires of its primary antagonist, voiced by the film’s director, 
Michael Wilson. Parodying Moore’s own auto-biographical style, Wilson’s narra¬ 
tion accompanies familial images, including those of his own newborn daughter, 
and the child functions as a metaphor for a future placed in doubt. Moore has 
“painted a picture of my country as a place where no one can succeed,” Wilson says, 
teaching our children that they are “enslaved by corporate interests and greedy 
politicians.” Like the ad hominem attacks that appear throughout each of the other 
films, Wilson treats Moore as an outsider, one whose speech attacks the conser¬ 
vative ideal of American exceptionalism. Moreover, Moore cannot be trusted as a 
viable authority, Wilson offers, because he hypocritically criticizes America while 
. he “flies around in corporate jets, lives in palatial apartments, and makes millions 
and millions of dollars by simply voicing his opinion.” 

- Even when MMHA concerns itself with critiques of specific moments from 
Moore’s films, it seems incapable of offering a coherent argument of its own. 
Against Roger & Me’s depiction of economic depression in formerly thriving 
- industrial cities in Michigan, Wilson offers alternative narratives that complicate 
but do not contradict Moore’s original intervention. Wilson interviews several 
young entrepreneurs in Flint—the editor of an independent newspaper, a coffee 
roaster, and the owner of a sandwich shop—demonstrating, according to Wilson’s 
logic, that there remain opportunities for economic growth in the city. These addi¬ 
tional pieces of information do not combine to offer a contradictory claim—say, 
i " that Flint is actually a thriving metropolis—but merely demonstrate Moore’s falli- 
• ' bility by virtue of the fact that some individuals enjoy economic success. 

1 ... The character attacks and accumulation of (irrelevant) facts reiterate tenden- 

I • cies identified already in films like Michael & Me and FahrenHype 9/11. Wilson’s 
' ?' attempt to retrace Moore’s own steps, returning to the same locations and in some 
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cases interviewing the same individuals, demonstrates even more precisely^! 
lengths to which hysterical discourse avoids any real encounter with differeil 
Wilson travels to a bank that figures prominently in Bowling for Columbine '^M 
interviews the same employees previously interviewed by Moore. In Bowli ng^ 
Columbine, Moore visits North Country Bank and Trust after reading an ad\® 
tisement from the bank offering a free rifle to anyone who opens a checking® 
count. Moore stages the scene for maximum comedic effect, posing a rhetof ia l 
question to one employee after receiving his free rifle; “Do you think it’s a 
dangerous: handing out guns in a bank?” The original scene cuts before the ^ 
ployee has an opportunity to answer (the very kind of editorial manipulation 
to aggravate critics like Kael and Bernstein). As with Moore’s other interviews,.li|| 
scenario encourages the appearance of a divided subject’s incoherent speech: 
bank employees, unable to explain or even identify the irony of the exchange, 
appearance through their “thoughtless” speech to an abstract, cultural system, 
that carelessly dispenses dangerous weapons to (almost) anyone who desires thml 
When Wilson travels to the same location and interviews the same empld^l 
in MMHA, the discussion provides a variety of new details missing from MooM| 
original account. Jan Jacobson, the bank teller who appears most prominently!^ 
the scene from Bowling for Columbine, now appears again in MMHA to “set-^ 
record straight.” Images from the original sequence in Bowling for Columbine^-^ 
pear on-screen without sound, while Jacobson and other employees provide 
tional details, background, and context missing from Moore’s account.^ On thesur-| 
face, then, Jacobson’s reappearance serves to re-read the original text in the sql^| 
manner of university discourse. The seeming pursuit of knowledge in MMHaJA 
expose what Moore’s bias has presumably obscured, however, encounters a short,'? 
circuit in the form of a comment made off-screen. As Wilson sits with the banke^j 
ployees at a long conference table, a voice (the films’ producer) interrupts the prod 
ceedings. Voicing what he terms a devil’s advocate position, he says, “You arej^J 
nitpicking little details here. The overall issue remains: there is a bank that [giv^i 
away] guns. That is funny!” This off-camera aside, even more than raising ddubfc] 
about the present scene’s limitations, identifies the absolute limit of conservati«?i 
hysterical discourse. Despite their best efforts, Wilson and the other conserve 
filmmakers cannot undo what Moore’s satirical brand of university discourse'! 
already done; provoke an comical encounter with the ambiguities attendant to'cl 
temporary society, manifested in the incoherent speech of (many of) that spa^ 
subjects. At best, MMHA and the other anti-More films revel in the accumula& 
of facts, details, and qualifications that distract from, but do not fundament^ 
spond to, material appearances of political difference and the challenges that[s^ 
appearances pose to the hysterical disavowal of enjoyment. 
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Moore’s films are undoubtedly biased, as Kael and others suggest, but this bias 
at least concerns an interaction between two distinct positions: Moore’s and the 
status quo’s. By placing so much emphasis on a critique of Moore himself, films like 
MMHA, Michael & Me, and FahrenHype 9/11 offer innumerable reasons to doubt 
the messenger but leave unremarked any substantial response to his message. As 
Lacan sees it, the hysteric’s attacks against authority are constituted by a desire for 
ignorance rather than by a pursuit of truth. Keeping in mind Freud’s description 
of reactive reinforcement, in which the details of a narrative may be correct but 
are nevertheless offered up to an authority figure as a screen to inhibit the fulfill¬ 
ment of desire, the hysteric’s discourse appropriates knowledge (or knowledgeable 
speech) as a screen that masks the more primary aim of antagonistic rebellion. 
The logic of parody, as it appears in these films, reiterates this hysterical discourse. 
So-called “critiques” of Moore’s precedent films ultimately serve as a spectacle to 
avoid a direct confrontation with socioeconomic inequities that Moore’s satire has 
brought to light. The mimicry of Moore’s documentary style—directors who ap¬ 
pear on-camera, animation, impromptu interviews with local citizens—offers the 
only case of real engagement between Moore and his critics, since none of the spe¬ 
cific attacks on Moore s character or attempts to achieve alternative perspective 
address the arguments in his films. The only interaction between Moore and his 
critics, then, occurs at the level of style. 

The scope of this essay does not allow for a thorough consideration of broader, 
contemporary trends in right-wing media and political rhetoric. Yet, this analysis 
of hysterical form in anti-Moore films nevertheless suggests interesting paral¬ 
lels with other aspects of what Corey Robin terms conservatism’s “reactionary 
mind.” Consider the tendencies in contemporary conservative rhetoric and media 
to react against a presumed antagonist authority, in which hysterical attacks ob¬ 
scures rather than develops discussion: Fox News against “liberal media bias,” the 
Tea Party against President Obama, Republican platforms against any progress on 
issues such as climate change, immigration, and renewable energy, with no alter¬ 
native policies offered in response. This is not to say that conservative political ide¬ 
ology and hysterical discourse are synonymous: Moore’s Fahrenheit 9/11 departs 
from the systemic critique of American culture of his earlier films, relies heavily 
on ad hominem attacks on President Bush, and thereby demonstrates many of the 
same elements of hysterical discourse as found in the conservative documentaries. 
Hysterical discourse is not limited to a particular political ideology, but it may 
productively describe a tendency in contemporary political media of all kind in 
which the emphasis on style and the proliferation of spectacular form dominate 
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all other modes of political expression to the detriment of thoughtful discussic 
or debate. 

Colorado Collem 


NOTES 

1 Moore’s interview with Charlton Heston at the end of Bowling for Columbine stanc 
out as the most egregious and controversial example of biased interview practices in 1 
films. 

2 Bowling for Columbine includes no arguments for increased gun regulation, let alonej 
repeal of the 2*'*^ Amendment. Using the 1999 massacre at Columbine High School ne 
Denver, Colorado, perpetrated by two automatic-gun wielding teens. Bowling explor 
the fetishization of guns in many rural parts of the country, and Moore likewise offei 
a scathing critique of the National Rifle Association (NRA) for its campaigns ; 
federal regulation of firearms. As Sergio Rizzo writes about Bowling for Columl 
Moore’s “initial belief that the availability of guns is the cause [of rampant gun v. 
lence] gives way to a more nuanced position as he considers the example of Canada—a 
country with many gun owners, but without gun-related violence” (33). 

3 Even while drawing this comparison between the conservative films and hysterical 1 
course, I remain sensitive to the history of the term, such that any invocation of hyst 
risks association with a long and troubled history by which the term has been appliedi 
the medical subjugation of women. The hysteric has also received a positive reappr 
by some psychoanalytic feminist theorists who seek to embrace the hysteric’s seeming 
incomprehensible speech and embodied symptoms as a performative rejection, 
attack on, patriarchal norms. Elaine Showalter, in Hystories: Hysterical Epidemics t 
Modern Media, offers a helpful overview of how hysteria was defined and diagnose 
from the 17* to 19*'’ centuries as well as brief discussion of the concepts feminist i 
appraisal (see especially Chapter 2, “Defining Hysteria”). 

4 Several of the insights concern Moore’s strategic use of editing: the original scene in 
Bowling for Columbine left out the fact that the 500 firearms held in the bank’s vaults* 
ferred not to the bank that Moore visits but to a central bank in another city; we als 
learn that the bank would not normally distribute a gun in its lobby and would typic 
deliver the gun to an off-site location for retrieval, but it made an exception at Moor 
request. 
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TODD MCGOWAN 


Accumulation and Enjoyment 
on Mulholland Drive 

HOLLYWOOD CONTRA CAPITALISM 

When Hollywood addresses itself explicitly to the critique of capitalism, the re¬ 
sults are often baleful. Rather than exploring either the inherent contradictions 
of the capitalist system or its psychic costs, films tend to provide either mystifying 
analyses or anodyne solutions. One need look no further than The Company Men 
(John Wells, 2011) or Larry Crowne (Tom Hanks, 2011), two responses to the 2008 
economic crisis, to find lamentable confirmations of this maxim. The Company 
Men preaches an earlier version of capitalism as the solution to the contemporary 
crisis and Larry Crowne advocates going to a community college for worker re¬ 
training. These liberal remedies to a crisis within capitalism appear less noxious 
than the austerity measures proposed and enacted by conservative governments 
around the world, but they in no way present a serious response to the failures of 
the capitalist mode of production. 

The spate of documentaries probing the economic collapse confronts these fail¬ 
ures more directly. They take up an entirely critical attitude toward the immorality 
prominent among those arch-capitalists who created the crisis. The most famous 
of these documentaries is Charles Ferguson’s Inside Job (2010). Ferguson shows 
how many bankers on Wall Street both precipitated the failure and profited im¬ 
mensely from it. The film makes clear that the financial crisis was not an acci¬ 
dent or necessity of the capitalist mode of production but an act of volition on the 
part of savvy investors out to make as much money as possible. Here, there is no 
papering over the economic causes or the personal devastation of the crisis, as in 
The Company Men or Larry Crowne. Instead, Inside Job is a full-throated indict¬ 
ment of capitalism. 

And yet, this type of film does not go far enough and cedes far too much ter¬ 
rain to the object of its critique. Despite its radical tone and highly critical edge. In¬ 
side Job never takes aim at the proper target. It envisions the economic crisis as the 
doing of a few bad apples within the capitalist system rather than as the inevitable 
result of the system itself. It enacts a moral rather than a political indictment. This 
tendency to take up a moral rather than a political position infects many documen- 


